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It becomes important for every one to influence their
action, provided he can get a standpoint from which
to bring a pressure to bear. This standpoint is fur-
nished by the Chamber of Deputies, for the existence
of the ministry depends on the votes of that body.
The greater, therefore, the power of the minister, and
the more numerous the favors he is able to bestow, the
fiercer will be the struggle for them, and the less will
he be free to pursue his own policy, untrammeled by
deputies, whose votes he must win if he would remain
in office. A Frenchman, who is eminent as a student
of political philosophy, and has at the same time great
practical experience in politics, once remarked to the
author, " We have the organization of an empire with
the forms of a republic,"1 The French administrative
system is, indeed, designed for an empire, and would
work admirably in the hands of a wise and benevolent
autocrat who had no motive but the common weal; but
when arbitrary power falls under the control of popular
leaders, it can hardly fail to be used for personal and
party ends; for, as a keen observer has truly said, the
defect of democracy lies in the fact that it is nobody's
business to look after the interests of the public.2

1  G-neist expresses the same idea : "JB$ entstekt der unvennittelte Gegen-
scttz einer repMthanisch gedachten Verfassung mit einer absolutistisch orga-
nisirten Verwaltung."    (Die Preussiscke Kreisordnung, p. 7.)

2  The late Professor Gneist, perhaps the most profound student of the
comparative history of England and the continent, from the point of
view of the working of parliamentary government, demonstrated that the
success of the system in England has been due to certain underlying
institutions which have made that country a commonwealth based upon
law (Rechtsstaat).   His chief works on the subject are his Englische
Verwaltungsreckt; Self-government, etc., in England; Der RecJitsstaat, and
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